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PREFACE 


In the preparation of this little volume the 
author has kept three things in view: (1) Things 
pertaining to physical development. (2) Ideals 
which make our homes and social relations more 
Gospel-like. (3) Encouragement for ‘higher ideals 
in morals and spirituality. We believe that the 
temperate life includes all these. How well we 
have succeeded in our efforts the kind reader will 
judge. Not all honest, thoughtful people see all 
things in the same light. Knowing this, all we 
ask is careful, prayerful reading of this book.- 
Should you find anything not in accordance with 
facts, we trust that you may ascribe it to our 
weakness, as we have no desire to teach anything 
but truth and righteousness. 


Statistics from the best authorities have been 
gathered, and the great Book of books has been 
our constant guide and highest authority. Among 
the works consulted are Hartzler’s Paths to Perdi- 
tion, Baldwin and Blaisdell’s Physiologies, Wag- 
ner’s Simple Life, Terry’s works, etc. ‘We are 
especially indebted to Bro. Oliver H. Zook for 
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his kindly criticism and advice. To all who have 
contributed to the work we extend hearty and 
sincere thanks. 


That the book may meet the approval of 
God’s people, prove a real blessing to all, and 


redound to the glory of God is the hope and 
prayer of the author. 


David E. Plank. 
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INTRODUCTORY 


Temperance is not the first thing necessary to 
Christian living, neither is it possible to live the 
Christ life without it. First of all, we need salva- 
tion. We need faith in Him and His Word. 
Without it, we can not even accept this gift of 
grace. But being saved by grace through faith, 
we are minded to live the simple, temperate, 
Christian life. 


True, conditions and environments change 
from one generation to another, and to some 
extent our manner of living changes with them, 
and rightly so. But the principles of right living 
as Christ taught them remain unchangeable in all 
generations. The Word of God, though inspired 
and written many centuries ago, fit remarkably 
well into present conditions. God, at that time, 
knew just what instructions we would need at 
this time. Thus we can depend entirely upon His 
Word for our instructions concerning the temper- 
ate life. 


We believe the subject appeals to all right 
thinking people. But few of us fully realize how 
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much it really includes. Some may think it bars 
intoxicants alone; but many temperate people 
never indulge in the intoxicating cup. ‘We may 
not think of it as applying to our eating, dress, 
habits, labor, and other things mentioned later in 
this ‘book, but the writer understands it so. It 
also includes other things which may not be 
mentioned here but which in the readers’ judg- 
ment are inconsistent in their Christian life. 


Temperance means to abstain from all appear- 
ance of evil. That is, to abstain altogether from 
things that are evil and to use moderately the 
things that are right. If in doubt about anything, 
give Jesus and our souls the benefit of the dowbt. 
“He that doubteth is damned if he eat.” Temper- 
ance means to use, not to abuse the many good 
things which a kind heavenly Father has placed 
in this world for our good. Peter says we should 
add temperance to knowledge and Paul speaks of 
it as being a fruit of the Spirit. “If ye know these 
things, happy are ye if ye do them.” 


Temperance is not a new subject. The need 
for its teaching is as old as humanity. From the 
very first the tendency of man has been toward 
excess. Our first parents had enough to eat in the 
garden without touching the forbidden fruit. God 
had provided bountifully for them without the tree 
of knowledge of good and evil. But, enticed by 
the serpent, they partook of that also, although 
God had said of it, “Thou shalt not eat of it, for 
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in the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt sure- 
ly die.” Eve well knew this command, for she 
repeated it herself; but being beguiled by the 
serpent she “saw” that the tree was good for food 
(lust of the flesh), pleasant to look upon (lust of 
the eye), and able to make one wise (pride of 
life). However, God knew what would be their 
temptation, so He gave them ample instructions 
as to what they should and should not do. There 
was no real reason for their disobedience, but like 
many professed Christians today they conversed 
freely with the tempter and allowed ‘him to per- 
suade them against better light. They yielded to 
his argument, fell from grace, and were driven 
from the presence of the Lord. Yet God in His 
great mercy provided a means of restoration. 


Why dwell thus minutely upon the intemper- 
ance of our first parents? In them we have an 
illustration of world conditions ever since. Today 
the “forbidden fruit” is everywhere within reach 
and seems to be attracting more attention than 
all the supplies which God ‘has provided for His 
children. The serpent (devil) is ever tempting us 
to partake of that which is injurious to the body 
and ruinous to the soul, and to yield to these 
temptations is sin. ‘God’s 'Word is as clear and - 
specific today as it was then. If we indulge in the 
sins of intemperance we shall die. Now, as then, 
we have forgiveness and restoration on condition 
of repentance and acceptance of God’s means of 
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grace. Many are willing to live in Eden, to own 
Christ as their Savior; but to leave the forbidden 
fruit alone, to abstain from things unclean and 
harmful, or in other words to live a life that is 
clean, temperate, righteous, obedient to God’s 
Word—these things they regard as too hard. Yet 
there are some who pay the price and reap the 
reward of a temperate life, but their number is 
small compared with those who follow the ways 
of the world. Even in Christian (?) America vast 
sums are spent in the very worst forms of in- 
temperance—strong drink, immodest apparel, se- 
cret sins, pleasure, sabbath desecration, etc. This 
extravagant, wasteful use of money is increasing 
faster in proportion to the population than any- 
thing else that can be mentioned. What, indeed, 
will the harvest ‘be! But so long as God extends 
His grace it is our privilege and duty to teach, by 
precept and ‘by example, the principles of tem- 
perance. 


We are glad that there are still a few churches 
that adhere to the Bible standard of temperance 
in the fullest sense of the word. Though the 
sentiment against the saloon is rising and more 
and more people are becoming converted to the 
total abstinence idea so far as intoxicating liquors 
are concerned, yet people are ‘becoming more and 
‘more intemperate in their manner of living, and 
many of our people are becoming absorbed in such 

_ forms of intemperance as pride, extravagance, and 
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gratifying the lust of the flesh and the whims of 
life. Will we remain true to our God, or drift 
into the Laodicean type of churches? This is a 
serious question, for its answer will determine our 
future. 

Being deeply concerned for the welfare of the 
Church and ‘believing that intemperance has al- 
ready gotten a foothold among us, we are pleased 
to know that there are among us many members 
who are living the temperate life. On the other 
hand, we see some who are living it only in part, 
not realizing the inconsistencies in their manner 
of living. These cause us to wonder if our tem- 
perance teaching has not been faulty. We talk 
enough about it, but do not make our teaching 
plain and practical. ‘We need to teach the “how” 
and the “why” of every subject. Ejither one with- 
out the other is not convincing. It is with a keen 
desire to help supply this need that this book is 
sent out. If by God’s grace some good seed will 
be sown, we will consider ourselves well repaid 
for the effort. 

We need the Holy Spirit’s power in our lives 
that we may overcome the desires of the flesh. 


Who can estimate the power of a temperate 
life? Think of what great personal benefit it is to 
both soul and body. Think of its influence in 
winning the lost to God. Think of the billions of 
dollars which the human family annually con- 
sumes upon fleshly lusts and what an incalculable 
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power that would be if all were upon the altar, 
consecrated to God. Think of how much easier 
we could support our families, how much it would 
add to our happiness, how it would affect our 
health, how much brighter our Christian experi- 
ence, if all would live the strictly temperate life. 

Let us think seriously of these things as we 
read the pages that follow, without prejudice or 
partiality, and with an earnest, honest desire to 
live the temperate, Christian life. 


CHAPTER I 
TEMPERATE FOOD AND DRINK 


(Part one) 


On one of their journeys Jesus and His dis- 
ciples entered a certain village (presumably Beth- 
any) where they were entertained in the home cf 
their friend, Martha. This was a place where the 
Master abode quite frequently, and there is no 
doubt as to His welcome by the two sisters and 
Lazarus. They were close friends of ‘His, at times 
when there were few who would give shelter to 
Him who came to save the world. Martha 
especially was anxious to serve Him well with the 
best that her home afforded. But while Jesus was 
grateful for their hospitality He was far more 
concerned about the welfare of their souls than 
about the good meals which Martha was able to 
prepare. Unlike those who followed Him because 
of the loaves and fishes, He cared more for the 
salvation of souls than He did for meat. Being 
of temperate habits, He was content with their 
simple, every day fare, if only they would sit at 
His feet and learn of Him. He had a message 
for them—a message which many have heard’ but 
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few have heeded; a message more important than 
any other which the world has ever heard; a 
message of eternal life or death. Mary was in- 
terested. ‘She realized that it was the opportunity 
of her life to listen to God’s truth spoken by Christ 
His Son. She was so absorbed in His teaching 
that she seems to have neglected some of her 
household duties at the very time when there 
were visitors present. But Jesus commended her 
for the “good part” which she had chosen, and 
demanded that she be allowed to remain un- 
molested while she listened to the life-giving 
words. ‘Martha—poor, mistaken, but well mean- 
ing Martha—there is no doubt that she loved 
Jesus and believed in His words and that she 
meant it well to minister to His needs. But she 
seemed not to realize that she had needs which 
Jesus only could supply. Whether she took a 
little pride in her culinary attainments, or whether 
she was prompted only by the motive to serve, is 
not clear; but Jesus mildly rebuked her, saying: 
“Martha, Martha, thou art careful and troubled 
about many things: ‘but one thing is needful.” 


We want to avoid misunderstanding our Sa- 
vior’s attitude toward these two sisters and their 
respective viewpoints of life. He did not mean to 
encourage neglect of our daily duties nor to dis- 
courage economy and thrift. Such an interpreta- 
tion of His words here would be out of harmony 
with ‘His teaching elsewhere. But He did mean 
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to speak against being “careful and troubled about 
many things’ and to be “cumbered about much 
serving.” How clearly He teaches the temperate 
life here, and in a way that few people notice. 
Many are temperate along almost every other line 
than eating. Like Martha, many of our good sis- 
ters are so cumbered with their much serving that 
they have little time for anything else. However, 
we have noticed that intemperance is not so much 
practiced in daily fare as on special occasions. If 
we come in suddenly even upon a rich family we 
find them living on a reasonably simple meal. 
They ask us to eat, making apology for “not 
having much,” yet it is just the kind of meal we 
advocate. But let it be a “company dinner,’ Sun- 
day dinner, or holiday dinner, or even a butchers’ 
or threshers’ dinner, and we find the table fairly 
groaning ‘beneath a ‘heavy load of the necessaries 
and unnecessaries of life. The elaborate meal may 
not be so harmful where the diners are working, 
but even then a simple meal with ‘plenty of it 
would be better for us all. I do not blame the 
sisters alone for this intemperance. If the breth- 
ren would protest against it as Jesus did, and then 
show by their eating that they were sincere in 
their protests, [ am sure that many sisters would 
be glad to resort to a more simple fare. 


God thas given us the sense of taste for a 
good purpose. Were it not for our appetites and 
sense of taste we would often neglect the neces- 
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sary nourishment needed to sustain life. But 
Satan has access to our senses and tempts us to 
abuse the sense of taste by eating and drinking 
to excess; also by indulging in things harmful to 
the body. In this way food which might be nour- 
ishing and strengthening if taken in moderate 
quantities and eaten slowly ‘becomes harmful by 
rapid eating and overloading the stomach. 


It is not necessary to give a complete guide to 
health in this book. There are plenty of books on 
hygiene to which we may hhave access. But recog- 
nizing the necessity of giving both the “why” and 
the “how” in whatever subject is before us, I feel 
justified in presenting a few simple rules in our 
eating and drinking. 


First, I wish to advocate a smaller variety of 
foods than is in common practice among our 
people. There are many proper kinds of food, 
both animal and vegetable, but it is not necessary 
to have a dozen kinds at one meal. All this 
variety is not necessary to keep up a balanced 
ration or to keep up a healthy appetite. It is not 
even necessary to have a balanced ration at each 
meal, although on the average our food must be 
composed of all the nutrients if we would keep 
well. Anything more than this in the way of 
variety would seem needless. It is right to add 
variety to please the taste, but the trouble is that 
this pleasing the taste is carried far to excess and 
thus becomes intemperance. 
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Instead of eating to live we are in danger of 
drifting into the “living to eat” class—that worldly 
class “whose god is their belly.” If we refrain 
from eating too much or too fast we will usually 
be satisfied with a simple but nourishing diet and 
taste-pleasing will not bother us much. The aver- 
age person eats considerably more than necessary 
to maintain good thealth, and this excess is eaten 
at the expense of health, to say nothing of the 
money saved if we were to cut our food bills to 
the necessaries of life. 


But shall we not eat until we are satisfied? 
Certainly; if we eat slowly, chewing our food 
well, for then we will be satisfied before we have 
too much. When eating rapidly we usually eat 
too much ibefore we realize it. People with a 
vigorous appetite usually eat too fast, and need 
to practice self-restraint in order to keep tem- 
perate. 


The common practice among rapid eaters is 
to drink considerably during meals. This is quite 
natural. If the food is bolted down with little 
chewing and consequently little saliva it takes 
much water to wash it down. A good thing to 
prevent rapid eating is to drink nothing during 
meals. 

If water drinking is discarded during meals it 


ought not to be neglected between meals, for 
water is necessary to digestion. We should make 
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it a practice to drink water several times between 
meals if possible. 

In providing for our own, let us not neglect 
the provision of plenty of good, pure water. Keep 
a careful watch over the source of the family 
drinking water. “Money spent for luxuries had 
better be used in providing for pure water. Water 
may be cooled with ice, but it should not be taken 
ice-cold. 

Having advocated a simple, yet well balanced 
diet, let us notice what the daily diet should con- 
sist of. First, I believe in a mixed diet as a rule. 
That is, a proper proportion of meats, cereals, 
vegetables, and fruits. All are needful in main- 
taining health and vigor, and should be included 
in a balanced ration. The various nutrients neces- 
sary in sustaining life may be classified as follows: 
protien, for renewing and building up the tissues 
of the body; the carbo-hydrates (sugar and 
starch) for supplying energy and heat. 


Other considerations besides nutrition in the 
selection of food are their digestibility and effect 
upon the bowels. For instance, there is little dif- 
ference in the nutritive value of white bread and 
graham, but the former tends to constipation 
while the latter has the opposite effect. Again, 
cereals generally contain more carbo-hydrates 
than fresh fruits, but the starch of cereals must 
be converted into sugar by the digestive fluids of 
the body before the blood can take it up. In 
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fruits we have sugar in its natural state. Thus 
fruits may be considered more easily digested than 
cereals. ; 

Economy is also a necessary consideration in 
the selection of foods. The poor must practice 
economy and the rich ought to, for riches are no 
license for extravagance. 


OHAPTER If 
TEMPERANCE FOOD AND DRINK 


(Part two) 


Since it has been proven by good authority 
and actual tests that different foods contain differ- 
ent ingredients and are therefore of corresponding- 
ly different values in building up the tissues of the 
body, we believe it would be well if each class of 
foods were discussed separately. The following 
notes are prepared with a view to lending aid in 
choosing the proper diet. The information is 
gleaned from the best authorities we know, and I 
believe is thoroughly reliable. 


Meats.—This class of foods is rich in protien 
(body building) and fat. The different kinds of 
meat—beef, pork, mutton, etc——do not vary great- 
ly in these nutrients. Pork and mutton do not 
contain quite as much protien as beef, while 
chickens and turkeys contain more. The propor- 
tion of fat to lean depends upon how well they 
have been fed, but pork is generally much richer 
in fat than the other kinds of meat. Thus it be- 
comes more a matter of digestibility of meat than 
of their nutrition. 
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About three and a half ounces of protien is 
needed daily by the average person. Half of this 
should be taken im the form of animal food—such 
as meat, eggs, milk, butter, etc—the remainder to 
be taken in the form of bread and other cereals 
and of vegetables. Thus from three to five ounces 
of meat daily is considered a moderate diet, pro- 
vided other protien foods (either animal or vege- 
table, or both) are taken with it. 


- Eggs.—These are rich in both protien and fat, 
and usually more easily digested than meats. 
Being rich in nutrition, they should always be 
eaten in moderation. One or two eggs daily, eaten 
separately or in combination with other foods, 
constitute a valuable addition to the diet. A very 
common but evil practice is to indulge in exces- 
Sive egg-eating on the day which we celebrate in 
memory of the risen Lord. Surely, this is a very 
foolish and hurtful form of intemperance. Eggs 
may very properly take the place of meat. 


Milk and Butter—Milk alone makes a better 
balanced ration than meat, except that it contains 
an excessive amount of water. It contains all the 
ingredients needed for building up the body, fur- 
nishing energy, and keeping warm. But because 
of the large percentage of water (80 to 90 per 
cent) it is not suited as an exclusive diet for 
adults. ‘Also, the protien is present in larger quan- 
tities than fats and carbo-hydrates. Pure milk is 
very wholesome and digestible, and should form 
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an important place in a mixed diet. After the fat 
of milk has nearly all been removed by separating 
the cream from it, there still remains in the skim 
milk nearly all the protien and sugar, which leaves 
it a valuable food. The composition of buttermilk 
is nearly the same as skim milk. 


Butter is nearly all fat, and as such is a valu- 
able addition to foods which are lacking in that 
respect. Hence bread and butter form a very 
complete food. 


Cereals.—Oats is most nearly a complete food, 
wheat next, and corn third. All of them contain 
considerable starch, with some protien. Oats and 
corn are also rich in fat. The other grains (espe- 
cially rice) contain little fat. These grains are 
all high in nutritive value and their products form 
an important part of the American diet. 

There seems to be some difference of opinion 
as to the value of ‘bran in the wheat products. 
The hull of wheat contains certain mineral mat- 
ters which are valuable as bone food. Some au- 
thorities claim that graham is less easily digested 
than wheat flour without the bran, while others 
dispute this. There is little question, however, 
that whole wheat products are valuable in reliev- 
ing constipation. All people thus afflicted would 
do well to use whole wheat products freely. Gra- 
ham is also considered valuable for children and 
young people generally who need much bone- 
forming material. The commercially prepared 
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breakfast foods are not, as a rule, of any greater 
value than grains ground in the ordinary process- 
es, and much money could be saved without loss 
of health 'by using ordinary home prepared cereals. 


Tubers and Roots.—This class of foods in- 
cludes potatoes, beets, turnips, radishes, parsnips, 
etc. All of these contain much water, from about 
70% in sweet potatoes to 90% in turnips. Carbo- 
hydrates form their principal nutrients, as starch 
in potatoes and sugar in roots. All of them con- 
tain some protien and a trace of fat. While not 
rich in nutrients, these vegetables possess value 
because of the bulk they add to the diet, because 
they are easily digested, contain valuable mineral 
matter, and have a laxative effect upon the bowels. 


Legumes.—In this class we have beans, peas, 
peanuts, etc. All are rich in protien and carbo- 
hydrates but (with the exception of peanuts) are 
deficient in fats. Beans and peas, either with or 
without pods, contain much water; but when dry 
they make exceedingly rich food and should be 
eaten with moderation. However, they are valu- 
‘able foods, whether dry or green, and are general- 
ly cheap in comparison with their food value. 
While not so easily digested as some foods, they 
are wholesome food when well cooked. They are 
best suited for persons who are of robust health 
and living an out-door life. Peanuts are exceed- 
ingly rich in nutrients. At present they are re- 
garded as a luxury and commonly eaten between 
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meals. ‘Because of ill effects they are regarded by 
some people as indigestible. A nickle’s worth of. 
peanuts, when eaten at a time when the stomach 
does not call for food, is enough to make any one 
sick; but eaten at regular meal-time in connection 
with other foods a reasonable amount of them 
have a beneficial effect. Peanut butter is a fair 
substitute for ordinary butter, having about three- 
fourths as much food value per pound. A nicely 
balanced lunch may ibe made of peanuts and fruit, 
one having what the other lacks. 


Fruit—Most people recognize their food val- 
ue. Some may over-estimate their value but 
many do not realize the benefits to be derived 
from them. Too often we regard them as mere 
luxuries and eat them at any time; however, they 
should be regarded as food and eaten at regular 
meal time. As to their food value, there is little 
difference ‘between the various kinds of fruit, save 
that some have more water than others. When 
digestibility is considered there is seemingly much 
difference, as not every one. can safely eat all kinds 
of fruit. It may, however, ‘be said in general that 
fruits are easily digested. In common with nuts 
and cereals a balanced ration may be maintained 
without any animal food. Fruits generally have a 
laxative effect and partly because of this they form 
a valuable part of a balanced diet. 


Sugar.—This is useful when eaten in moderate 
quantities. There are a number of sources of 
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sugar, such as cane, beet, maple, fruits, honey, 
milk, etc. All are valuable as producers of bodily 
energy and heat. Sugar is also fattening, and 
corpulent persons should use it sparingly. Con- 
siderable sugar can be taken by persons of robust 
health and leading an out-door life, but invalids 
‘and persons leading an in-door life should use only 
small quantities of it. Excessive sugar eating 
brings on indigestion and disease; for though it 
is easily digested only a limited quantity can be 
assimilated by the system. ‘Pure candy is not 
necessarily harmful when taken in moderation and 
at proper intervals; but if eaten at all it should be 
as a food and not merely please the taste. Chil- 
dren should either be denied the privilege of eating 
it or taught to eat it properly. Commercial candy 
is not always as pure as it should be, notwith- 
standing the pure food laws. This is especially 
true of the cheaper grades. Thus excessive sugar 
eating is not the only danger connected with the 
candy habit. Home-made candies are both cheap- 
er and safer than the store-bought candies. 


Liquid Foods.—Pure water is nature’s great- 
est drink, and man could thrive without any other. 
From four to five pints (including that taken with 
the food) is needed daily. With reference to arti- 
ficial drinks at meal time, we have little to say in 
their favor. Between meals a simple drink, like 
lemonade, may be preferable to water, at times. 
If a drink must be taken in connection with a 
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meal, we suppose it would better be warm. Some 
prefer warm water, while others prefer a cup of 
warm cereal drink. The latter would be preferable 
from a hygienic standpoint, not that there is any 
appreciable nutrition in it (it is mostly water after 
all), but it can be drunk at the proper temperature 
whereas few would be satisfied with water that is 
simply lukewarm. The cereal drink is also valu- 
able to persons who have formed the tea or coffee 
habit, as it would form a harmless substitute. 


Tea and coffee have little or no food value. 
Both are stimulants, and like all stimulants they 
are more or less harmful. When drank to excess 
they catise nervousness and weaken the heart. 
They are especially injurious to children and to 
persons of a nervous temperament. The active 
principle in coffee is caffiene; in tea, theine. Both 
are poisonous to the system and should be left 
severely alone by people who value good health. 


‘We trust that the foregoing remarks may be 
an aid in choosing a temperate diet which is sim- 
ple and well balanced. There can be no arbitrary 
rules, for individuals differ in their makeup, but a 
few general principles are common to all. Let us 
remember the true purpose in our eating and 
drinking: “whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or 
whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God.” 


CHAP PEAR, ILE 


TEMPERATE DRESS 


Intemperance in dress is, as a rule, the direct 
result of pride in the heart. Pride is manifested 
in many other ways of which we do not wish to 
speak at this time. But people in general seem to 
have adopted the human body as the most con- 
spicuous place upon which to display their vanity. 

Pride is sin, and the temptation to be proud 
is ever at the door of the Christian’s heart. Many 
who are humble in appearance may not admit this, 
may be almost too proud to own that they are 
tempted with it; when the real trouble is that the 
temptation is present but they do not recognize it. 
Even Paul needed a thorn in the flesh to keep him 
humble. 

Recognizing that pride is a temptation that is 
common to all, we need to watch and pray, that 
we may be able to resist the tempter when he 
comes. It is folly to trifle with temptations. It 
is folly to think that we can follow the world’s 
fashion in dress or anything else and yet keep pure 
and humble in the sight of God. True, the world 
has some good fashions in its forms of dress, and 
because the world dresses one way does not neces- 
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sarily say that we must dress in another way. 
Temperate dressing means to dress as the Bible 
and common sense teach us, regardless of what 
the world does. However, if we follow this course 
we will always ‘be different from the world, for the 
fashions of the world are generally based upon 
pride and lust, regardless of what the Bible and 
common sense teach. The Bible standard in dress 
is to recognize comfort, convenience, simplicity, 
economy, modesty, neatness, while the sinner sac- 
rifices some or all of these for the sake of display. 


When Adam and Eve were created they had 
no need for clothing. ‘They were both naked, the 
man and his wife, and were not ashamed.” It is 
significant that sin and the need of clothing ar- 
rived the same day. Satan seems not only to have 
induced our first parents to sin, but dictated the 
tailoring of their first suits. But God interfered. 
And we need not wonder that God and His Church 
interfere today when some of His children want 
to follow the dictates of Satan and his church (the 
world) in their mode of dress. God made for them 
“coats of skin and clothed them;” and ever since 
He has not only provided suitable materials for 
clothing but has also in His Word provided plain 
and practical teaching as to how mankind should 
and should not dress. (Read Isa. 3:16-24; I Tim. 
2:9,10; I Pet. 3:3,4, and kindred references.) 
“Modest apparel” is the divine injunction, and we 
should gladly obey. This includes covering our 
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nakedness and keeping our ‘bodies warm and dry. 
It excludes dressing for display, whether the gar- 
ments be made of costly material, or are gaudily 
made, or both. Jewelry and other ornaments are 
especially condemned in the Bible, yet many 
Christian professors disobey God and wear them. 
Some who can not buy the expensive materials 
buy the cheaper kinds but make up for the de- 
ficiency ‘by having the garments fashionably made. 
Others. who “do not believe” in fashionable attire 
purchase costly materials—far more costly than 
serviceable—which are then made up into “plain” 
garments. Some wear jewelry because it is small 
or it was given them. Others wear only such 
articles as are of use, such as watches, chains, etc., 
but buy the more expensive kind, paying much 
more than serviceability demands. Modest ap- 
parel bars out all these and many other incon- 
sistencies. One of the worst forms of immodest 
apparel is the custom among some of our sisters 
of wearing waists which are transparent in part. 
This is more than pride—knowingly or unknow- 
ingly, it fosters lust. ‘At least, it invites suspicion, 
and has the appearance of evil. It is a shame to 
wear them—even a shame to speak of them; but 
the former has brought about the necessity of the 
latter. I fail to see how any respectable woman 
can appear in public thus attired. 


Both sexes are to blame for this sin of im- 
modest apparel. Just ‘as the sisters are in part to 
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blame for some weak brethren using tobacco, so 
are the brethren in part to blame for some weak 
sisters wearing immodest apparel. Either sex will 
give up a sin if the other sex will stoutly and 
righteously oppose it. 


I consider it my duty only to explain the true 
purpose of dress, to teach a few general principles 
which should govern us in choosing our mode of 
dress. To lay down a complete set of rules as to 
what this mode should be belongs to the churches. 
The matter rightly belongs to them and they 
should exercise their power—with discretion, of 
course. May we ever stand ready to comply with 
the dress regulation of our church, even though 
there may be details of which we do not per- 
sonally approve. It is unfortunate that some 
churches have removed practically all dress regu- 
lations. We can scarcely conceive of anything 
that spells ruin any faster, though some of our 
church leaders have become quite indifferent with 
reference to upholding modest apparel. There is 
also cause for regret that in some churches where 
dress regulation is still in force there is a sad lack 
of consistency in such regulation. The ban is 
placed on some useful articles of apparel for the 
sole reason that it has not been customary to wear 
them, while other articles, not only useless but 
sometimes positively harmful, are tolerated for the 
reason that they have been in use for some time. 
This is wrong in principle, and has worked harm, 
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for thereby some who are not over-conscientious 
but quick to notice the inconsistencies of church 
leaders have drifted into a disregard for all church 
regulations with reference to dress. 


The following dress regulations may well ap- 
ply to us, no matter to what church we belong: 

1. Obey the Bible teaching on dress. 

2. Obey the church rules. 

3. Be consistent, and use common sense. 

4. Dress within your means. 

5. Dress comfortably, conveniently, cleanly, 
neatly, and modestly. 

6. Settle the matter once and for all in a 
‘Christian way, and then give your time, thought 
and study to weightier matters. 

There is much cause for regret when parents 
who themselves are temperate in dress neglect to 
uphold these principles in clothing their own chil- 
dren. If it is right for the parents to observe the 
Bible teaching on dress, it is also right that these 
principles should be taught to the children. If it 
is wrong for parents to make a display of them- 
selves by dressing immodestly, it is equally wrong 
to make a display of the children. If a substance 
is poisonous for adults, we are especially careful to 
keep it away from the children. Yet that which 
poisons their souls is forced into (or rather onto) 
their little ‘beings even before they are able to 
absorb it. Read and deeply meditate upon Matt. 
18:6. 


CHA PTE RAIN 


TEMPERATE HOMES 


How sweet the word HOM E sounds to our 
ears. It brings to our minds visions of love, rest, 
peace, companionship, and many more things that 
are good and right. The burdens of the day may 
be heavy, the cares of life perplexing, the world 
- cold and indifferent; but the home-coming at 
evening, the meeting of parents and children, hus- 
band and wife, brother and sister—this brings true 
joy to our hearts. 

Yet it is sad that not all homes enjoy these 
blessings, for in some there are strife and hatred 
and many other forms of evil. We might classify 
our homes under the two general heads of happy 
and unhappy homes. . 

But we know of a still sadder classification 
than this: the Christian and non-Christian! homes. 
Some homes are called Christian but, sad to say, 
they are not happy. Others are considered happy 
but, sadder still, they are not Christian. 

Home is not simply a place enclosed by four 
walls. The walls may be of the most costly and 
decorated with the most artistic designs, the 
fixtures and furnishings the most modern, the in- 
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mates happy as the world counts happiness; but 
if Jesus and His love do not dwell there it is not 
home in its truest and noblest sense. On the 
other hand, the house may be small and homely, 
the conveniences meagre, the inmates poor and 
burdened with many cares; but if they are Chris- 
tians indeed and abiding in true love, then it is 
home indeed. Yet Jesus may dwell in the homes 
of the rich, and is often barred out of the homes 
of the poor. He is no respecter of persons but will 
dwell in any home that bids Him welcome. 


Temperance is needed in every phase of life, 
but like charity it should “begin at home.’ More 
than this, it should begin when the home is start- 
ed. Marriage is sacred, ordained of God, and 
when two young Christians enter its relations 
there is cause for rejoicing. Weddings are right, 
wedding feasts lawful, but this is no license for in- 
temperance. ‘Better far the simple ceremony at 
the home of the minister without any celebration 
than the intemperate eating and drinking, the dis- 
‘play in dress and other fineries, all of which are 
vanity and lust. Because people are wealthy and 
think they can afford these excesses does not make 
them right and justify them in the sight of God. 
Riches are no excuse for sin. No one is justified 
in making a vain display. However, the abuse of 
wedding feasts does not condemn the custom al- 
together. Jesus accepted an invitation to a mar- 
riage at Cana and took part in the celebration. 
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A Christian service, a simple but substantial meal, 
the giving of useful presents, congratulations, 
singing, spiritual and social conversations—these 
may appropriately be a part of a Christian wed- 
ding. ‘Would any of our young people care to 
have any other but a ‘Christian wedding? Then 
arrange for simplicity and temperance in your 
celebrations, and Jesus will ‘be there and sanction 
the new relations. 


As time advances there is a tendency in all 
parts of the country to build more substantial 
residences. The building itself is larger than 
those built by our forefathers, the “new” house 
more elaborate than the old. There are many 
modern conveniences, such as the telephone, the 
electric or gas lighting plant, heating by furnace, 
water systems, etc., all considered convenient if 
not necessary to the proper equipment of the 
home. ‘These are articles of real value and their 
presence in the temperate home could not be con- 
sidered out of place, except in cases where people 
go beyond their means in installing them. Also, 
where more worthy causes present themselves and 
which may tbe supplied by denying ourselves of 
some of these things, we should not hesitate to 
make the sacrifice. 


While the foregoing may be a part of the tem- 
perate home, there are other modern “improve- 
ments” which are decidedly intemperate. The 
present day architecture is entirely out of harmony 
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with Christian simplicity. From the porch steps 
to the gable end of the house the carpenter’s saw 
and hammer and the painter’s ‘brush are required 
to make many an extra stroke which only appear- 
ance and not durability requires. These things 
may be “nice,” but they always mean added ex- 
pense and in a measure destroy the simplicity of 
the home. Let the house be neat and comfortable, 
large enough for convenience, and then stop there 
—be the builder rich or poor. A house bedecked 
with things that are there only for display is a 
disgrace to any Christian, no matter what his cir- 
cumstances may be. 


The interior of the house speaks as eloquently 
as does the exterior. The house furnishings speak 
more truly of the character of the inmates than 
we may realize. Too often the financial and not 
the spiritual standing is rated by the furniture, 
carpets, wall hangings, etc., inside the dwelling. 
Yet they tell their tale in both languages. 

House furnishings may be classed as useful 
and superfluous. Little need be said about the 
latter, except that they should have no place in the 
temperate home. The useful articles may be sim- 
ple yet durable, or they may be of the most costly 
design and workmanship. It is needless to explain 
which are the more temperate. Eyven in the win- 
dow shades there are some that are placed there 
for real service while others are there for display. 


The wall hangings also are of importance. 
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Scripture mottoes, decent calendars, maps, etc., 
may properly be classified as temperate furnish- 
ings. Sometimes the home merchant or other 
business man presents us with calendars upon 
which are portraits of persons (mostly women) 
either semi-nude or gaudily attired. Here is a 
chance to do some missionary work by refusing 
such calendars a place upon the walls. Pictures 
and other wall hangings may have much influence 
for good or for evil. 

The literature of the home should also be 
carefully guarded. If we would keep our homes 
pure of evil literature it is necessary to have fre- 
quent house cleanings. The mails are flooded 
with samples of books, papers, and circulars which 
are evil in design. 

Let the Bible have its proper place in ie 
home—not laid away beneath an ever increasing 
pile of dust, nor yet as a piece of furniture to add 
variety to the book case or parlor table, but a 
daily companion from which we daily gather food 
for the soul. Few of us read it enough; none too 
much. 


Let us choose carefully the family reading 
matter outside the Bible. Our church and young 
people’s papers should be preferred before other 
periodicals. Books also should ‘be chosen with 
care, examining each book to see that it is strictly 
in accordance with Bible doctrines. Many books 
look innocent enough and contain much truth, at 
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the same time contain enough error to make them 
exceedingly dangerous. The great trouble is to 
get good literature unmixed with bad. 


The piano, organ, and other musical instru- 
ments in the home are considered by some as a 
necessity for culture and refinement. They may 
indeed be necessary for worldly polish but not for 
real spiritual growth. Instrumental music may 
sound sweet to my ears, but I can no longer re- 
Sard ‘it as even an innocent: amusement. It. cer- 
tainly is not necessary in Christian worship. It 
costs money which had better ‘be spent for some- 
thing more profitable. The presence of instru- 
ments in the home does not harmonize with Chris- 
tian simplicity and encourages the waste of money 
in the purchase of costly furniture. Let every one 
be persuaded in his own mind, but let us be sure 
that it is the Holy Spirit, not the world, that is 
doing the persuading. 


Temperate speech has much to do with the 
making of a temperate home. There is probably 
not a home in which the conversation may not be 
improved. Every day we must be fighting the 
monster evil, intemperate speech. Truly, it takes 
the grace of God in our hearts and constant 
watching on our part to keep our speech temper- 
ate. Such evil forms of speech as evil speaking 
about others, foolish talking, jesting, falsehood, 
profanity, idle words, etc., are befouling the speech 
of too many people. ‘All such language is barred 
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out of heaven, and the users of it will find no place 
prepared for them there. Temperate speech, the 
kind which we should all cultivate, may be defined 
thus: “Words of truth spoken at the right time 
and in the right way; having the courage to speak 
when the occasion demands speech regardless of 
consequences, and having power to remain silent 
when the occasion requires silence—simple, yet 
wise; meek, yet firm; merciful, yet just; cheer- 
ful, yet sober; courteous, loving, and kind.” “Let 
your speech be always with grace, seasoned with 
salt, that ye may know how to answer every man” 


(Col. 4:6). 


Many things could be mentioned which are 
right if properly and temperately used. “All 
things are lawful.” That is, all things material 
which God has created we are privileged to use, 
provided we use them right. But if we use them 
to gratify our sinful lusts, or in a way to cause 
some one else to stumble or be led away, then even 
lawful things become sin to us. 


We should keep in mind the principle of tem- 
perance when making or purchasing any article. 
There is nothing intemperate in selecting a first 
grade buggy, sleigh, harness, etc.; but when 
style or display prompts us to purchase them re- 
-gardless of costs, it becomes intemperance to us. 
The simplest articles usually mean the most ser- 
vice for the money invested, and harmonize with 
our professions of Christian simplicity. 
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One of the saddest forms of intemperance yet 
noticed ‘by us is that sometimes practiced in con- 
nection with funerals. As though it were not 
enough to practice intemperance in connection 
with the living, there are some who will carry it 
even to the graves of the departed ones. A lavish 
display of pride and pomp may be quite appropri- 
ate for those who die without hope in Christ; bui 
the child of God whose life was spent in walking 
humbly, reverently with his God is dishonored by 
such display. Why this awful waste in costly 
coffins, flowers, and monuments, when simpler 
articles will house, just as well, the decaying body 
and mark its final resting place? These things 
are a disgrace rather than an honor to the depart- 
ed ‘Christian. 


In the temperate Christian home we have 
sweet foretastes of the home eternal where all is 
pure and happy and holy. Let us strive to main- 
tain such homes here that we and all our loved 
ones, after our course in life on earth is run, will 
be ushered into the presence of the Father, to 
share in the riches and glory in the eternal home 
above. 


CEA Pee tau 


TEMPERATE LABOR 


There are excesses committed in nearly every 
good thing, and this is especially true of secular 
toil. The natural man is inclined to give his 
temporal affairs either too much or too little at- 
tention. Perhaps the former is the rule, though 
there are some who are lazy, not providing for 
their own. These temporal affairs have their 
proper place in our Christian life. It is right that 
we labor to provide houses to live in, food to eat, 
clothing to wear, to provide “especially for those 
of his own house,” as Paul puts it, to give to the 
poor, and to help bring the Gospel to the world. 

The man whom God has blessed with means 
or with the capacity for money-making is blessed 
with splendid opportunities for helping along in 
his cause. It is right to work and to provide for 
our own, but there are things connected with 
money-making which are not right. 

It is wrong to place temporal affairs first in 
our lives. It is wrong to lay up treasures on earth 
for the purpose of gratifying the lusts of the flesh. 
Life is too short to labor for time only, when 
eternity holds the goal for which all should strive. 
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Then why not lay up treasures in heaven, where 
“neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where 
theives do not break through nor steal?” 


We should regard labor as one of the all 
things which should \be done to the glory of God, 
and as something secondary to spiritual labor. 
We should seek first the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness, trusting Him for the promise to 
provide. His way of providing, as a rule, is to 
bless us with the capacity for labor, and to give 
the increase. If we neglect to do our part we have 
no right to expect the increase. 


Intemperate labor is sometimes practiced by 
those who do not live extravagantly or who do not 
seek to lay up earthly riches. But in their efforts 
to provide lawfully they meet with reverses, then 
instead of calling upon 'God for help and trusting 
Him to hear they redouble their efforts, they be- 
come so busy that they neglect God and His 
worship, and eventually fall from grace altogether. 
Again, there are those who neglect their temporal 
duties altogether, assuming to depend upon God 
for their sustenance. This is all right for those 
whom the Lord has called to positions where all 
their time is taken up in attending to the work of 
the Lord, such as missionaries, etc.; ‘but some 
take advantage of their privilege to “live of the 
gospel” and fail to work as much as they might. 
Paul found time to do some ‘secular work, and it 
is doubtful if there is a worker today who is deep- 
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er in spiritual work than he was. Our mission- 
aries have much to do with the secular affairs of 
life, and regard them as a necessary part of their 
work, yet secondary to matters spiritual. If we 
are unfaithful in little secular duties, God will not 
entrust to us the greater spiritual ones. 

We regard this world as a temporary abiding 
place, not as our permanent home; as a means to 
an end, not as an end in itself. So we make the 
most of it, for the way we believe and live here 
determines our destiny. The soul, while preparing 
for its eternal home, is temporarily at home in the 
body and the body has needs which we must labor 
to supply. If we were unable to take care of the 
body without neglecting the welfare of the soul, it 
would of course be the proper thing to neglect the 
body; but that is not necessary. God intends that 
we should care for both. 

To be temperate in our secular labors requires 
the grace of God. It takes perfect consecration 
to attend to the needs of both soul and body. 
The tendency of man is to neglect either one or 
the other, running to excess in one line and thus. 
working to the detriment of both soul and body. 
But they who are watchful, keeping balanced and 
living the temperate life, thrive spiritually and, as 
a rule, temporally. 

Labor Troubles.—If all men were Christians, 


all differences between labor and capital would 
vanish. But the world is not ‘Christian, so these 
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labor troubles will probably continue. ‘However, 
such differences should not exist among Chris- 
tians, and when they do exist it is because of greed 
on the part of either employer or employe, or 
both. So long as the employer is willing to allow 
an honest wage and the employe is willing to give 
honest labor in return, there will be no trouble. 
It is unfortunate that there are so many professing 
Christians who neglect Bible teaching on our re- 
lations to others and substitute self-interest in its 
stead. But we should do our part, regardless of 
what the other party does; for we are both to 
employ and to serve as unto Christ, not as men- 
pleasers. 


Sunday Labor.—It is not necessary here to 
discuss the need of the sabbath day, for all Chris- 
tians recognize the necessity of keeping it holy. 
We lay aside our secular labors one day out of 
seven that we may become more fully prepared to 
serve and worship Him. We congregate in our 
respective places of worship and lift our voices to 
God in prayer and song. We enjoy the fellowship 
of God and of saints and become strengthened 
spiritually, encouraging one another to press on in 
the good work. We not only become strength- 
ened in spirit but in body also, as the rest is need- 
ed in replenishing the physical man. 

Yet there are some who begrtidge the time so 
pleasantly and profitably spent in His service. 
Instead of laying aside their secular duties as 
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much as possible they spend part or all of the sab- 
bath day in sleeping, feasting, worldly pleasures, 
or doing odds and ends of chores that were crowd- 
ed out of busy week days. To be sure, some work 
must be done. The stock must be fed and wa- 
tered, meals prepared and eaten, besides other 
tasks which if left undone would cause serious 
loss and suffering. A moderate nap taken at some 
appropriate hour of the day could hardly be con- 
sidered out of place, especially if it prepares us 
for better service during the remaining hours of 
the day. But to spend a part of the week nights 
in pleasure seeking or even work, depending upon 
Sunday as the day to “catch up” in sleep—this is 
not keeping the day holy, neither is it temperate 
labor. 


I recall a certain farm home where I was at 
one time a frequent visitor. The farm was one of 
the largest in the neighborhood and the farmer, a 
renter, kept a proportionately large amount of 
stock. This man was and is still successful, 
though I do not think he is getting rich as this 
world counts riches. But more ideal Sunday con- 
ditions I have never seen. The several boys and 
girls of the family each had their respective work 
and all was attended to in proper order. The 
whole family was ready for Sunday school at the 
proper time. and all were regular church atténd- 
ants, both morning and evening. The father, 
though a busy man, seldom spoke of his secular 
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affairs on Sunday, at least not to dwell on them. 
But instead, he loved to read and study the Bible, 
to sing and pray, and talk of spiritual things with 
his Sunday visitors. The visitors were not at all 
objectionable to him, for their presence afforded 
him the desired opportunity for spiritual and 
social intercourse. Here was temperate labor, as 
well as sabbath observance. 


The noon day feast is a very common Sunday 
desecration and interferes greatly with keeping the 
day ‘holy. I believe in simple fare every day, but 
particularly on the sabbath day. A few whole- 
some articles of food, quickly prepared—or, if time 
permit, on the day previous—would greatly lessen 
Sunday labor for the sisters and all would be 
better off for having partaken of a simple Sunday 
dinner. The Sunday visiting practice is partly 
responsible for this excessive feasting. But in- 
stead of doing away with a ‘good practice because 
it is abused, I would say, Stop the abuse and let 
the visiting continue. 


Let us be temperate with our secular labors 
as well as with every other good thing. Let us 
labor with our hands that we may honestly pro- 
vide for our own, give to the poor, and help spread 
the Gospel, and not for the purpose of laying up 
treasures here on earth. “Whatsoever ye do, do 
all to the glory of God.” 


CHAPTER VI 


ALCOHOL 


The Church may become lax with reference 
to unscriptural and hurtful practices, not prohibit- 
ing them as she should, but no truly Christian 
Church will tolerate something so outrageously 
wrong and unscriptural as drunkenness. This is 
as it should be, for it is a great sin, is positively 
forbidden in Scripture, and leads to many other 
evils. Strong drink is responsible for many crimes 
and fills jails, penitentiaries, lunatic asylums, 
causing wretchedness and poverty in many miser- 
able hovels that might otherwise be happy and 
prosperous homes. 

Reputable people everywhere are not only 
practicing total abstinence from strong drink them- 
selves but teaching and laboring against the evil 
with all their powers. To rid the country of this 
monster evil is a mighty task, and all Christian 
people should be engaged in fighting it. We 
should remember, however, that ‘the weapons of 
our warfare are not carnal” but we fight with the 
weapons which are “mighty through God.” What- 
ever we may be called upon to do, most of us 
' have plenty of opportunity to work, even if it is 
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no more than give the warning frequently, “Young 
man, don’t take your first drink!” 

While the Church may legislate against drunk- 
enness only, not caring to draw the line against 
the use of alcoholic beverages as medicine, I be- 
lieve that as individuals we should go farther and 
teach with all our might against taking the first 
drink. If your boy is trying his new hatchet on 
one of your choice apple trees you stop him at the 
first stroke if possible. You do not wait to re- 
strain him only after the tree is half off. True, 
many people take an occasional drink and never 
become drunkards; ‘but, on the other hand, no 
drunkard ever became one all at once. He had to 
take the first drink some time, or he would never 
have become a drunkard. 

The risk is too great, boys. Besides, even 
moderate drinking is detrimental to body and soul, 
is a waste of money, and puts you into the associa- 
tion of evil companions. For these reasons moder- 
ate drinking is a sin. 

The appetite for strong drink is a cruel mas- 
ter, and its victim a pitiful slave. Many would 
gladly be freed from its fangs after having ac- 
quired the habit, but the monster is too much for 
them. But God can free them if they put their 
trust in Him. These unfortunate victims need our 
prayers, our sympathy, and our help. 

But prevention is better than cure. The 
Church, the Sunday school, and the home should 
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unite in teaching the boys—the coming men of 
the Church—never to indulge in the intoxicating 
cup. It is criminally cruel to neglect this teaching 
and then, when one is enslaved to the evil, to cast 
him out to perish in the gutter. Of course, this 
casting out must be done; but woe to us if we 
neglect the previous teaching. And while we are 
teaching against yielding to the temptation, let us 
remember also to remove the temptation. That 
barrel of hard cider in the cellar is a most common 
point of infection. Don’t put it there. Apple and 
grape juices may be kept without letting them 
come to fermentation, and as such they make 
healthful foods; but not after they become fer- 
mented. | 


What is Alcohol?—It is a poisonous substance 
formed by the fermenting of fruit, plant, vege- 
table, or other juices. All vegetable matter is 
composed of simple substances—gases, liquids, and 
solids. ‘When this matter ceases to live, or even 
before, decay or decomposition begins to set in. 
This is called fermentation. It changes entirely 
the nature of the vegetable matter ee what it 
was originally. When the juice is pressed out of 
fruits, etc., this fermentation begins to take place 
almost immediately. One of the substances first 
set free is\ this »poison, alcohol. Later, as the 
fermentation progresses, other bacteria enter and 
the juice is again changed into vinegar which 
contains no alcohol. 
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Effect of Alcohol on the Body.—Alcohol is 
capable of injuring health and even destroying 
life. It is always detrimental to the tissues of the 
body. It has a stimulating effect on the nerve 
tissues and may even be used to advantage as a 
medicine, the same as other poisons. Yet the 
human system is always better off in the end if 
these poisonous medicines can be dispensed with. 
Medical science is turning away from its use, even 
as a medicine. The fact is clear that the absorp- 
tion by the blood of even small quantities of 
alcohol is injurious to the tissues of the body, 
whether taken as a medicine or as a beverage.» 
It hinders digestion and irritates the lining of the 
stomach. It seriously impairs the function of the 
liver, causing enlargement of that organ. It in- 
creases heart action because of its narcotic influ- 
ences upon the nerves. It inflames the tissues of 
the lungs, thus lessening their breathing capacity. 
It causes the skin to feel warmer, but at the 
expense of the inner and deeper portions of the 
body, for there can be no real increase of heat. 
It is exceedingly injurious to the nerves. No 
other part of the body is so sensitive to its pres- 
ence as the nervous system. Even limited quan- 
tities will affect the brain, weakening the judg- 
ment and blunting the moral senses. Larger 
quantities cause drunkenness, and this frequently 
leads to insanity and death. 


Effect of Alcohol on the Soul.—lIf self-destruc- 
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tion of the body were the only result of strong 
drink, it would still be sufficient to condemn it. 
But it is plain that there are other results still 
more serious. ‘Think of the murders, thefts, and 
other crimes committed daily under the influence 
of strong drink. Then consider the poor widows 
and orphans in their poverty-stricken homes and 
countless other woes brought on through the curse 
of strong drink. Think also of the billions of 
dollars worse than wasted—all the Lord’s money 
—used in dragging souls down to hell! The body 
destroyed, the money wasted, the family neglected 
and reduced to poverty and woe, the crimes com- 
mitted—all must be reaped, just as they were 
sown. No drunkard will enter heaven. I Cor. 
6:10. 

Is it any wonder, then, that good ‘people insist 
that the temperate life demands total abstinence 
from all intoxicants? Is it any wonder that good 
people everywhere are laboring to rescue the 
drunkard from his terrible task-master if per- 
chance his soul may be saved from hell? Say not, 
“There is no temptation here, nor there, because 
there is no saloon around,” for the demon may be 
hidden in places that you know not of. ‘Wine is 
a mocker, strong drink is raging, and whosoever is 
deceived thereby is not wise.” 


CHAPTER VII 


TOBACCO 


“Tobacco is neither a food nor a drink. Al- 
though it does not nourish the body nor contribute 
in any way to its real comfort, more money is 
spent every year for tobacco than for bread.”— 
Baldwin. . 


It seems quite useless to speak against the 
tobacco habit. The very nature of this evil causes 
its victims to wish to be let alone in their folly. 
It has a very injurious effect on the brain and 
nerves, and its users are easily irritated when its 
evil effects are mentioned. Thus it becomes a real 
delicate subject, and we fear real harm is some- 
times done in the unwise handling of this matter. 
We hesitate to discuss it, lest in weakness we do 
the cause more harm than good. However, we 
can not write a book on the temperate life without 
including a discussion of the tobacco habit, for it 
is surely excluded from a temperate life. If the 
statement at the head of this chapter is true (and 
facts prove it to be true) then there is no justifi- 
able reason for beginning its use, or to continue it 
having once begun. We appeal to every tobacco- 
using Christian to read this chapter, and to give 
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the subject a fair, honest, unprejudiced Sele 
tion. 

Evil results from the tobacco habit are not 
always apparent at first, sometimes not for years. 
Nevertheless its continued use is having an in- 
jurious effect wpon almost every organ in the 
body. Bones, muscles, nerves—in fact, the whole 
physical system—are slowly but surely being in- 
jured ‘by the poisonous nicotine. This poison is 
always present in tobacco. 

Nicotine is a narcotic or stupefying drug, and 
if taken in large doses is swift and deadly in its 
action. When taken in small doses, as the ordinary 
tobacco user gets it, the drug simply stimulates 
the nerves and tissues of the body to unnatural 
and therefore unhealthy and destructive action. 

As already stated, tobacco is neither a food 
nor a drink. It contains practically nothing in the 
way of nutrients to build up the tissues of the 
body. Neither does it produce energy or heat in 
the true sense. But even if it did contain nourish- 
ment for the body, there is no good reason why 
we should mix our food with poison, so (Ns as we 
can get it in any other form. 

From a medical point of view tobacco does 
not seem to have any real value. It is doubtful if 
even the slightest use of tobacco is ever of any 
benefit to the body, even as a medicine. However, 
many tobacco users sincerely believe it a benefit to 
their bodies, while others simply take the medical 
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plea as an excuse for using that which gratifies a 
depraved appetite. 


It is true that tobacco has a stimulating effect 
on the system, but stimulants are always harmful 
in the end, and if used constantly will wear out 
the strongest system in time. If stimulants are 
necessary at times, there are stimulants more 
beneficial and less habit-forming than tobacco. If 
we live right, eating and drinking proper foods in 
proper quantities, obeying ordinary rules of hy- 
giene, we will seldom if ever have need for any 
stimulant. 


Several persons afflicted with asthma have 
told me that to smoke a cigar after meals relieves 
them from severe attacks. We greatly sympathize 
with sufferers from asthma, and we would not 
wish to deprive them of a single comfort; but in 
all probability smoking was at least part cause of 
their affliction. Once the system becomes filled 
with the drug it will call for more continually, 
even though the poison has already caused serious 
injury. Thus temporary “physical peace” may be 
secured by its use, even though it is at the time 
actually adding to the trouble which the tobacco 
user seeks to remedy. Persons, however, who 
insist that tobacco is a medicine should bear in - 
mind that the proper use of all medicines is to 
take them only when it is absolutely necessary; 
that if a medicine does not cure within a reason- 
able time it is evidently not the right one for the 
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malady; and that if it does cure it should be dis- 
continued as soon as the cure is effected. 


What effect does tobacco really have on the 
human system? While it is a clearly established 
fact that its effect is always injurious, to say 
beforehand what will ‘be the exact result is exceed- 
ingly difficult, for it does not affect all people alike. 


When tobacco first enters the mouth it stimu- 
lates the action of the salivary glands, thus caus- 
ing the saliva to flow in abnormal quantities. 
This weakens the glands until finally they are 
unable to secrete enough saliva for the proper 
lubrication of the food. Smoking causes dryness 
of the mouth and throat and interferes with proper 
chewing and swallowing. Naturally, this causes 
indigestion, for if food enters the stomach unmixed 
with saliva it can not be digested as well as if this 
fluid were there in proper quantities. If tobacco is 
not a food but an actual hindrance to digestion, it 
is therefore a cause of many other physical trou- 
bles arising from indigestion. ‘Tobacco also has a 
direct effect upon the other organs of the body. 
It injures the nervous system. . The brain may 
become affected, the will power weakened, the 
memory impaired, and the senses of hearing, see- 
ing, etc., more or less impaired. It also frequently 


weakens the heart, causing palpitation. It inter- 
feres with the circulation of the blood, hinders the 
nutrition of the bones, making it especially in- 
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jurious to young people. Tobacco smoke is espe- 
cially injurious to the throat and lungs. 

Now it will be argued that not nearly every 
tobacco user is afflicted with half of these ail- 
ments. In fact, some moderate tobacco users live 
to a ripe old age, apparently in good general 
health. But this is the exception, not the rule. 
Most tobacco users break down in health in mid- 
dle life, or before. Statistics prove that the great 
majority of tobacco users are diseased in some 
form or other. 

Aside from the physical objections to the 
tobacco habit, there are others of more or less 
importance. The financial objection is probably 
of less importance than the physiological, but it is 
certainly worthy of consideration. “The earth is 
the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof.’ We are the 
Lord’s stewards, responsible for what He entrusts 
to our care. Are we faithful stewards when we 
spend for tobacco and other things that are posi- 
tively injurious the money which ought to be used 
for ‘better purposes? Money is sorely needed for 
spreading the Gospel and for feeding and clothing 
the poor. Indeed, some tobacco users are obliged 
to deny their own families the necessities of life 
that the supply of tobacco may be kept up. But 
whether we are rich or poor, it is the Lord’s 
money which we are spending, and we are held 
accountable for the way we spend it. Statistics 
tell us that the United States spends yearly more 
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than a billion dollars for tobacco. But this may 
not shock us so much as the estimate that our 
Mennonite and Amish people spend at least $50,- 
000 of this for their indulgence in this evil habit. 
Of course, this is but one among many ways in 
which our people are wasting the Lord’s money. 
Because of the faith which we profess we ought to 
stand as lights to the world; but so long as such 
practices continue we can not hope to make much 
impression upon this sinful and discriminating 
world. 


The moral objection has been partly embodied 
in the foregoing thoughts, but there still remain a 
few things to add. The tobacco user generally 
has a more or less selfish disregard for the rights 
of others with whom he comes in contact. Such 
practices as polluting with foul smoke the air 
which others must breathe, and spitting on side- 
walks and other public or private properties, are 
exceeding repulsive to people who do not use 
tobacco. Telling falsehoods to conceal the habit 
is a rather common practice, especially among 
young boys and older ones who are ashamed of 
their habit and yet wedded to their idol. Surely, 
these things do not belong to Christian morals. 


The question may now come to us, “Is it 
really a sin to use tobacco?” This answer depends 
entirely upon how we regard the practice. We 
should remember that in this day of grace we are 
allowed to use all things which God has created, 
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but we are not allowed to misuse anything. “There 
is nothing unclean in itself.’ God has ordained 
that certain-causes will produce certain effects, 
regardless of our motive in producing the cause. 
But spiritually God looks on the motive rather 
than on the act. Thus a man may use tobacco, 
fully believing the practice to be a physical benefit 
to him, even though much mistaken in his convic- 
tion. This would not be sin to him. But once he 
comes to realize that tobacco is a real physical 
injury to him, and a waste of money besides, then 
it becomes sin to him in case he continues to 
indulge simply to gratify his appetite. After he 
learns the truth he may try ever so hard to deceive 
himself into believing that tobacco is a benefit, but 
this will not justify him. “Happy is he that con- 
demneth not himself in that which he alloweth.” 
“He that doubteth is damned if he eat, because he 
eateth not of faith; for whatsoever is not of faith 
is sin.’ This applies to other things besides to- 
bacco. 


Boys, in the light of all these truths, why 
should any of you begin the use of tobacco? For 
physical, financial, moral, and spiritual reasons 
you should leave it alone. Why should you 
abuse both your physical and moral being ‘because 
others do likewise? Have the courage to stand 
alone for God, if necessary, in all things. God will 
surely reward you for your faithfulness. Even if 
older people do use it, many of them would advise 
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you never to begin the practice. By all means 
wait until you are twenty-one before you begin its 
use, and twenty to one you will never begin at 
all. Do not enslave yourself with a habit that is 
so hard to break in after years. 


Of all forms of tobacco using, the cigarette 
habit is the worst. This is probably due to the 
presence of opium and other poisons, and also 
because of the way the smoke is inhaled. Cigar- 
ette smoking is alarmingly on the increase, and is 
doing untold harm in impairing the mental capa- 
city of our boys. One writer truthfully remarks: 
“Smoking robs pupils of their docility. Unruly 
boys are almost always addicted to the cigarette 
habit.” The Church everywhere should forbid the 
use of cigarettes by the members. 


To older people who have formed the tobacco 
habit we would say, By all means, break it. We 
believe you that this is no easy matter and may 
for a time cause serious physical disorders. In 
fact, there is no doubt that there are many cases 
where the habit can tbe broken up only by the 
direct help of God. We deeply sympathize with 
such unfortunates. And while we can not help 
them outside of giving advice, we know of One 
who can. If they come to God in faith, believing 
that He will help, we are sure He will not disap- 
point them. We know of many persons who were 
completely enslaved by this habit ‘but who are now 
free. Some quit with comparative ease, while 
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others had quite a struggle. Never try it alone. 
Pray ‘God for help. He will allow you to do some 
“reaping,” but He will surely carry you through. 

Fathers, by all means warn your sons against 
the habit. If you succeed in tiding them over their 
boyhood days without using it, they will be rea- 
sonably safe from its wiles ever afterward. But 
fathers who themselves are addicted to its use can 
not expect to have the ‘best influence over their 
boys. For their boys’ sake, as well as for their 
own, they should quit the habit, so their teaching 
would be backed by consistent example. Even 
then it is not always an easy matter to convince 
the boys that the use of tobacco is an evil habit. 


CHAP PER GV IIT 


TEMPERANCE AND THE GREAT 
COMMISSION 


“Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, bap- 
tizing them in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy ‘Ghost: teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you: and, lo, I am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world.” ake 

This is the Great Commission, as Matthew 
reports it, delivered by our Lord just before His 
ascension to glory. It is a command which the 
‘Christian Church must obey and, in a measure at 
least, has been obeying since it was given. 

The Church has been awakened to a sense of 
her duty. Missionaries are being sent to distant 
lands where millions are starving for want of the 
bread of life. Some are going to nearby cities and 
rural districts where many are living in sin. 
Evangelists are passing among the churches, pas- 
tors are laboring with their congregations, Sunday 
school workers are busy in their respective corners 
—all bearing the same message, all publishing the 
“elad tidings of salvation.” The Master did not 
say, “You have received a good thing; keep it to 
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yourselves.” No; He said, “Freely ye have re- 
ceived, freely give.’ And we believe that those 
who actually have received are willing to give 
what they have. 


Every child of God who has professed His 
name has a part in this great work. It is not a 
one man’s work, neither is it confined to one class 
of workers. “God has set some in the church, 
first apostles, secondarily prophets, thirdly teach- 
ers; after that miracles, then gifts of healing, 
helps, governments, diversities of tongues.” “.... 
diversities of gifts, but the same spirit.” Thus we 
need men especially ordained to preach and bap- 
tize; some to go and some to stay; some engaged 
in secular affairs and others to devote more time 
to spiritual work—but all working to the same 
end, the glory of God and the salvation of men; 
all filled with the same Spirit who leads in this 
great work. To thus take part in fulfilling the 
requirements of the Great Commission is a blessed 
privilege. But it is also a direct command which 
none should disobey. 


What has the temperate life to do with ful- 
filling the Great Commission? Much every way. 
First, it is exceedingly inconsistent to attempt to 
teach others the life which we do not live our- 
selves. If anything is repulsive to the sinner it is 
the ‘Christian teacher whose life is manifestly in- 
consistent and insincere. What is true of individ- 
uals is true also of churches. Our ministers and 
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missionaries ‘are often hindered because of the 
inconsistencies of the stay-at-homes. We expect 
the workers to live the temperate life but are not 
willing to live it ourselves. Most people are will- 
ing to be temperate in some things, but those 
things which our flesh really craves are the ones 
we would like to keep. To be consistently tem- , 
perate we must crucify the flesh; not making 
temperance a matter of likes and dislikes but of 
right and wrong, of good or evil. This view-point 
will prevent us from accusing our brother of living 
an intemperate life while we ourselves are indulg- 
ing in things just as bad or worse. Many are not 
looking for salvation, and when the Spirit convicts 
them of sin they look about for some excuse to 
justify themselves. This excuse is often furnished 
in the inconsistent lives of Christian professors. 


Secondly, it takes money to carry on the work 
of the Lord. Workers must live, and they are not 
always able to provide the wherewith to keep 
themselves ‘going. Many church members not 
only have enough and to spare of this world’s 
goods but are actually wasting their substance in 
intemperate living while the missionaries who 
représent them on the field are in need of funds to 
carry on the Lord’s work. Again, there are al- 
ways poor in the land. By supplying their phy- 
sical needs we can often win them for Christ. 
Money is also needed to purchase Bibles and other 
books to give to those who are either too poor or 
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too indifferent to buy them. If only every church 
member were awakened to the needs and benefits 
of the mission cause! How we would cut down 
living expenses by denying ourselves of things 
that are only for display or to gratify a carnal 
appetite that the cause of Christ might prosper. 
Say not, “It is mine; I can do as I please with 
them.” “The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness 
thereof.” These temporal possessions are ours to 
use rightly ‘but not ours to waste. 

Thirdly, temperance is conducive to good 
health. ‘Good health is necessary for doing our 
best work. We have no right to weaken or defile 
our bodies through intemperate living. We under- 
stand that sickness and death are often instru- 
mental in opening the eyes of the spiritually blind, 
and sick people often receive impressions through 
their sickness which are deep and lasting. But the 
fact that God turns our afflictions to good account 
does not justify us in living intemperately that we 
may get sick. The “better way” is to live right, 
that God may use us more effectively in His 
service. “Every one that striveth for the mastery, 
is temperate in all things.” 


In conclusion, we ask an honest and prayerful 
consideration of what has been written. May the 
Spirit and the Word be our guide in everything 
spoken and written. We have tried to use simple 
language, that all may understand. The story is 
briefly told, that none may tire in reading it. If 
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the effort made in preparing this little volume has 
brought anything to your attention that may be 
helpful in any way, may God be praised and the 
reader blessed. 














